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THE BALLAD OF LOKD BAKEMAN. 

These has come into my hands recently 1 a humble but very 
interesting little volume of British and American ballads. The 
first fifty pages and an unknown number at the end are lost, as 
well as title-page and cover, so that the title and the date and 
place of publication can be only conjectured. The pages (2f X 
4§ inches in size) have the running head Popular Songs, which 
was no doubt the title. The date is some time after 1835, for one 
of the pieces contains that date: 

In the month of February, 1835, 

She to the port of London in the Sarah did arrive. 

That it is an American compilation is abundantly proved by the 
contents. It contains "The Taxation of America," several pieces 
celebrating American victories in the War of 1812, and a mournful 
ballad about Sarah Maria Cornell and the wicked parson Avery, 
telling us of the latter that 

Now in Khode Island, bound is he, 

In May, to await his destiny. 

The facts that only inland victories of the War of 1812 are cele- 
brated and that the Mexican War is not mentioned seem to indi- 
cate that it was published in the inland states, and not much later 
than 1835. It has evidently seen hard service in the state of Mis- 
souri, where it has been for at least a generation, and perhaps ever 
since it was printed. I should be very glad if anyone could supply 
the title-page of the book. The Congressional Library was unable 
to identify it. The page-numbering is probably a sufficient mark to 
know it by ; the ballad of " Sarah Maria Cornell" begins on p. 195. 

The contents are for the most part of the broadside or what 
Child calls the "vulgar ballad" character, quite innocent of any 
literary touch, with the exception of two or three pieces. One of 
these is Holmes's " Ballad of the Oysterman, " which seems to have 
acquired an early and genuine popularity, being printed here 
within a few years after its composition, and with variations that 

1 Through the kindness of Mr. W. S. Johnson, of Tnscumbia, Mo. 
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point conclusively to oral transmission. For the rest, the range of 
subject and of age is considerable, but there is hardly any range 
of tone. From "Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor" to "Fannie 
Blair," from "The Men of Kent" and "The London 'Prentice" to 
"The New York Trader"and "The Female Sailor, "all are thorough- 
ly of the people and for the people. Among them is a version of 
"Young Beichan" 1 differing in some respects from any of the ver- 
sions given by Child. 

Child printed as the modern "vulgar" form of "Young Beichan" 
the "Ballad of Lord Bateman": (1) in Vol. I, p. 476, from a 
London print of 1839 illustrated by Cruikshank; (2) in Vol. II, p. 
508, from a broadside of Pitts of Seven Dials. The two are es- 
sentially the same, Child having printed in Vol. I from the Cruik- 
shank copy because he had neglected to secure a broadside, and 
then printing from the broadside in the "Additions and Correc- 
tions" to Vol. II. Finally, in the closing "Additions and Cor- 
rections," Vol. V, p. 220, he has this note: "For the modern vul- 
gar ballad, Catnach's is a better copy than that of Pitts. See 
Kidson, Traditional Tunes, p. 34 for Catnach." Catnach's form 
of the ballad I have not seen, but if so careful an editor as Child 
did not find it worth collating with the forms he had already 
printed, it is no doubt essentially identical with them. Child 
seems to have found no trace of this ballad in America. 

The copy in Popular Songs is more nearly akin to the English 
broadsides than to the other versions given by Child, but it differs 
from them in several particulars. Poetically it is of the same 
class, though a rather better specimen of the class. It is more 
primitive, simpler. The heroine "round her waist has diamond 
strings," the hero breaks, not his sword, but "the table in pieces 
three." In these points it agrees with Child's versions from oral 
tradition, not with the broadside. But the significant difference 
is in the loss of traditional localization. As Professor Morf 
says, 2 "das historische Volkslied ist in steter Umbildung be- 
griffen, und in immer weitere Feme tritt hinter ihm das 
geschichtliche Ereignis zurtlck, um schliesslich unseren Augen 

1 Child's English and Scottish Popular Ballade, No. 53, Vol. I. 

2 Archivfur das Studium der neueren Sprachen, Vol . CXI (1903), p. 122. 
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vollig zu entschwinden." All marks of British locality are 
gone in the American version. Lord Bakeman (a form of the 
name not recorded by Child, and slightly nearer to the Scotch 
Beichan than is the broadside form, Bateman) is a grandee neither 
of London nor of Northumberland, but of India. The whole story, 
loosed from its English moorings, has been attracted to the Orient. 
Susan Pye of the Scotch versions (possibly a corruption of some 
oriental name remembered from the time of the Crusades; the 
broadside had Sophia) , is changed to simple Susannah, most likely 
by association with the biblical character of that name. Released 
from prison, Lord Bakeman returns to India, and it is at his palace 
in a city street in India that Susannah finds him. The old 
historical distinction between "cristendom and hethenesse" is ob- 
literated completely (as it is also in Child's C version, which, how- 
ever, keeps "Young Bekie" English — lord of "the bonny towrs o 
Linne). The only exception is the "marble stones" of stanza 25, 
which stands for the "fountain stane" of Child's A, E, i. e., the 
baptismal font. The English broadside has lost every trace of 
this element of the original story, and is by so much farther re- 
moved than the American version from the primitive ballad. But 
it is highly improbable that American hearers or reciters knew 
the original intention of the passage. Even English social in- 
stitutions are forgotten or misunderstood. Lord Bakeman's houses, 
not his kin, are now said to be "of high degree." Like corruptions 
are to be found in most of the old English ballads still sung in 
this part of the United States, of which there are a good many 
though, so far as I have been able to learn, "Young Beichan" is 
not one of them. 

Inasmuch as "Lord Bakeman" differs in details of language 
and arrangement, and to some extent of matter, from any of the 
versions printed by Child, I give a copy of it here. 

Henry Marvin Belden. 
University op Missouri. 
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LORD BAKEMAN. 1 



1. In India lived a noble lord, 
His riches was beyond compare, 
He was the darling of his parents, 
And of their estate an only heir. 

2. He had gold and he had silver, 
And he had houses of high degree, 
But still he never could be con- 
tented, 

Until a voyage he had been to sea. 

3. He sailed east, and he sailed west, 
Until he came to the Turkish 

shore, 
Where he was taken and put in 

prison, 
Where he could neither see nor 

hear. 

4. For seven long months he lay 

lamenting, 
He laid lamenting in iron bands, 
There happening to see a brisk 

young lady 
Who set him free from his iron 

chains. 



8. Yes, I've got gold, and I've got 

silver, 
And I've got houses of high degree, 
I'll give them all to the fair lady, 
If she from bondage set me free. 

9. It's not your silver nor your gold, 
Nor yet your houses of high degree, 
All that I want to make me happy, 
And all I crave is your fair body. 

10. Let us make a bargain, and make 

it strong, 
For seven long years it shall stand, 
For you shall not wed no other 

woman, 
Nor I'll not wed no other man. 

11. When seven long years were gone 

and past, 
When seven long years were at an 

end, 
She packed up all her richest 

clothing, 
Saying, now I'll go and seek my 

friend. 



5. The jailor had one only daughter, 12. 
A brisk young lady gay was she, 

As she was walking across the 

floor, 
She chanced lord Bakeman for 

to see. 

6. She stole the keys of her father's 13. 

prison, 
And said lord Bakeman she 

would set free, 
She went into the prison door, 
And opened it without delay. 

7. Have you got gold or have you 

got silver? 14. 

Have you got houses of high 

degree? 
What will you give to the fair 

lady, 
If she from bondage will set you 

free? 
' Popular Songs, pp. 171-74 
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She sailed east, she sailed west, 
Until she came to the Indian shore, 
And there she never could be 

contented, 
Till for her true love she did 

enquire. 

She did enquire for lord Bake- 

man's palace 
At every corner of the street, 
She enquired after lord Bake- 

man's palace, 
Of every person she chanced to 

meet. 

And when she came to lord Bake- 

man's palace 
She knocked so loud upon the 

ring, 
There's none so ready as the brisk 

young porter 
To rise and let this fair lady in. 
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15. She asked if this was lord Bake- 

man's palace, 
Or is the lord himself within? 
Yes, yes, replied the brisk young 

porter, 
He and his bride have just 

entered in. 

16. She wept, she wept, and rung 

her hands, 
Crying, alas! 1 am undone; 
I wish I was in my native country, 
Across the seas there to remain. 

17. Ask him to send me one ounce of 

bread, 
And a bottle of his wine so strong, 
Ask him if he's forgot the lady, 
That set him free from his iron 

chains. 

18. The porter went unto his master, 
And bowed low upon his knees, 
Arise, arise, my brisk young porter, 
And tell me what the matter is. 

19. There is a lady stands at your 

gate, 
And she doth weep most bitterly. 
I think she is as fine a creature, 
As ever I wish my eyes to see. 

20. She's got more rings on her four 

fingers, 
And round her waist has diamond 

strings, 
She's got more gold about her 

clothing, 
Than your new bride and all her 

kin. 

21. She wants you to send one ounce 

of bread, 
And a bottle of your wine so 
strong, 



And asks if you have forgot the 

lady, 
That set you free from your prison 

chains. 

22. He stamp'd his foot upon the 

floor, 
He broke the table in pieces, three, 
Here's adieu to you my wedded 

bride, 
For this fair lady I will go and see. 

23. Then up spoke his new bride's 

mother, 
And she was a lady of high degree, 
'Tis you have married my only 

daughter, 
Well she is none the worse for me. 

24. But since my fair one has arrived, 
A second wedding there shall be; 
Your daughter came on a horse 

and saddle, 
She may return in a coach and 
three. 

25. He took this fair lady by the hand, 
And led her over the marble 

stones; 

He changed her name from Su- 
sannah fair, 

And she now is the wife of lord 
Bakeman. 

26. He took her by her lilly white 

hand. 

And led her through from room 
to room, 

He changed her name from Su- 
sannah fair, 

And she is called the wife of lord 
Bakeman. 
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